THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONS
army, a large number of officials, and the most ex-
pensive of Courts. In the seventeenth century, the
Marshal of Fabert, and after him, the Marshal of
Vauban had in vain elaborated masterly schemes for
the introduction of a general land- and income-tax;
the system made it impossible to carry such ideas into
effect.
For the State had already been bankrupt in the
seventeenth century, and the deficit had been enormous
even then. The greater pan of the nobility at the time
of Louis XIV was poor; and if a small section of the
middle class knew how to enrich themselves, the people
in the mass were miserably poor. The number of those
who lived on alms was extreme. " All France ", wrote
Fenelon, " is one big almshouse and hospital." In the
year 1765, Bossuet, in his capacity as archbishop of
Paris, wrote a confidential letter to Louis XIV, in which
he said : "If there is no remedy for this evil, all is lost
beyond hope of recovery ". The peasants revolted from
sheer hunger, there were ceaseless small risings in the
provinces, risings in which the dead sometimes numbered
several thousands. In fact, conditions in France had
been much worse in the seventeenth century than
towards the end of the eighteenth, on the eve of the
revolution. The inward mental structure, however,
had not yet been shaken ; the era of criticism had not
begun ; the tradition of obedience, the belief in authority,
was still powerful in the souls of men.
In the eighteenth century the French people were
better off; wealth was growing in general until 1786,
in which year the commercial treaty with England,
concluded between the French Government and Sir
William Eden, resulted in the import of cheap English
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